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@ditorial, 
MARCH ON THE FARM. 


1 apace and the active | 


the season will soon press | 
ess, indeed, we are to have | 
ged into March and April | 
Whenever we have a peculi- 
nal spell of weather 

the 

| 


’ 
opinion that “ we 


s,” but it does’nt 


| 
h we referred at 
the 


part { this 


ruary 


al time for the breed- 


e farm and the owners eve 


them with speciai care now, 
4 +> 


the barn, 


res in 


oking after especially, 


yuld 


sei. 


ming st 


g summer st 


beral supply of f 
rtant work and the 

to stop work in 
r hoeing, or even in 
oe) ht of 


There is no 


ip a 


Gre 

ts twice as much to 

ner, to say noth- 
frat it a a 

at if ferne wile 

e wear and tear of life 

Fret kills more 

If life 


ut jarring or any un- 


says. 
times over. 

n stand up under 
f work, but if there is a 
t wears terribly on 

s wise therefore to 
against the little 
me up to fret and 
to be free to think 


nein the way of 
etables under glass this | 
market gardeners it is | 
anxious and busy season of 
ey are getting ready to supply | 
“ truck,” 
start potatoes, and other 


» able to 


early We have 


| 
| 
eeks earlier than it would have 


supply their own 


e by panting in the ordinary | 
en ground, with cabbages, corn, 
tatoes, lettuce, &c, It is aneasy matter 
make a hot-bed and now is the time to 
It ought not to be regarded as a 
xury, but asa matter of regular practice 
ind necessity for every farmer, both asa 
neans of supplying his family and as a cap- 
tal way to make a few dollars by getting 
ahead. 
A hot-bed need not be a very costly or 
blesome affair. It is simply a bed of 
ing for forcing purposes, where it is not 
hject merely to start seeds and guard 
young plants from the changes of weath- 
er, but to force things to grow out of season 
by giving plants a uniform and prolonged 
heat, till they can be transpianted safely to | 
the open garden with an extraordinary ad- 
vancement in growth. By means of a simple | 
hot-bed you can have lettuce, cabbages, cu- 
imbers, tomatoes, 


cauliflowers, melons, 


green corn, \c., on the table from four to 


six weeks earlier than you can otherwise get 


them, and you can do it now when there is 


time to do the work well. Try it carefully 


and ! i 
ana you will be sure to continue 


it year 
after year, 
Thea fo 

* verhaps the best time to pre- 


pare for it, but the ground is not sv frosen 
make it impossible, It is not 


essary to excavate the soil, you can make 
n the surface, 





now as t< 


t Make a bed of dung not 


he » feet deer 
ess than two feet deep mixing in some dirt. 


M ; 

‘ny make a frame of two inch planks, cut 
into suitable lengths, nailing or hooking 
them to cedar posts set at the four corners. 
has no bottom. The back should 


ee feet hi 
iree feet high, and the front a foot 
anda half 


rhe frame 


be, say th 


» the ends made with a regular 
slope from back to front. This will carry 
off the rain from the sash, and the light 
Will more readily strike all the plants. The 
Sash may be like acommon window sash, 
but it is better to have no cross bars and 
the panes of glass overlap each other a quar- 
ter of sn inch at the bottom, so as to shed 
rain like the shingles on a roof, The sash 
18 usually made of good seasoned pine about 
two inches thick, painted. Small panes, say 
5x8 are less liable to break and they should 
be bedded in soft putty. Place strong strips 
Ss the frame for the sash to rest and 
“© upon, and mortice them in at the ends. 

The situation of the bed snould be shel- 
tered on the north and west and have a dry 

When the rough frame is made, 
Wheel on the manure, the litter and strong 
manure from the horse stable, and if there 
are leaves at hand, mix in some of them, 
oak leaves if you have them. Lay up a bed 
of thie dung six inches or a foot wider or on 
all sides than the frame that is to rest upon 
it, pressing itdown evenly. Two feet is 
high enough perhaps, but if you have 
manure enough, two and a half is better, if 
it is sunk any below the surface of the soil. 
Two feet above the surface is enough. Now 
put the frame over it, with the lower side 
towards the south, and let the whole lie a 
few days till the most violent fermentatioa 
has passed, then put on five or six inches of 


acr 


; 
lide 


bottom. 


| antiquity, the cultivators of land near the 


| sea” which is found in great abundance 


may have s foot of soil. Ina few days the 
bed will be ready to receive the seed, which 
should be sown say six weeks before it will 
be time to transplant to 
Tiniabenehes Gomumpentettg 
that the heat does not get excessive, and if 
it does run a stake or crow bar down into 
the bed so as to let the steam escape, and 
| raise the sashes a little. If the earth in the 
| bed gets too dry water now and then with 
slightly warm water. If the heat declines 
keep it up by adding fresh manure piled up 
| around the sides of the bed. On cold nights 
cover the bed with old mats or straw. 
Now all this may seem formidable, but it 
is really a simple matter. The only way is to 
try it and do the best you can. To start 
corn, some take small pieces of sod invert- 
ed, so as to be able to take up the pieces of 
sod with the plants rootedin them. You 
can get green corn by the first of July in 
this way. Hot-bed lettuce need not be pulled 
| up, but if you cut it off, the root will sprout 
| Out successive crops. 
We hope many readers of the Ploughman 
| will be inclined to experiment and to man- 
age the best they know how, to supply their 
own tables at least, with early vegetables 
started in the hot-bed. A little experience 
will soon suggest the best management. 


— ee 


KELP AS A FERTILIZER. 


Farmers along the seashore know very 
well the importance of collecting all the 
kelp, rockweed and other refuse of the sea 
and apply it to their land. The use of these 
substances in Europe is of very considerable 


sea having long made a practice of com- 
posting and using seaweed as a manure. 
Our own farmers have for many years fol- 
lowed the same practice, and it is apparent 
that any farmer who owns a right to take 
kelp from the beach has a great advantage 
over one who has not. This is made mani- 
teft by the experiments made last year upon 
the Spottswood farm of F. C. Sanford, of 
Nantucket. During the winter of 1874-5 the 
laborers upon his farm carted from the sea- 
shore 650 loads of kelp, which was spread 
upon twelve acres. It was spread six inches 
thick, and when ploughed in the spring one | 
man following the coulter to clear it from the 
kelp. Eight acres and three-quarters were 
planted with corn, the balance with turnips, | 
beets, potatoes and carrots. Pumpkin seeds 


600 bushels of handsome 
shell corn, 1200 bushels turnips, 500 bushels 


was produced 





carrots, and 300 bushels of beets. Some of 
the carrots measured fourteen inches in cir- | 
cumference. In addition to this was har- 
vested fifty heavy loads of pumpkins. 

Mr. Sanford laid down fifteen acres the 
last season, to oats and grass seed, where 
crops were cultivated the year previous. 
The oats were cut in the milk and produced 
twenty tons. He has made since January 
lst 1875, two thousand pounds of the best 
quality of butter, which he sold for fifty 
cents a pound. In addition to this he made 
three hundred pounds which was used in his 
own family. His crop of hay the last season 
was not so large as some former occasions, 
yet he has cut enough to winter thirty-five 
head of cattle, with e prospect of having a 
surplus for the market. It is evident that 
there are thousands of acres of land about 
the New Engiand shores, now comparatively 
of but little value, that may be made rich 
and remunerative by following the example 
of Mr. Sanford, by using the “ kelp of the 


upon the sea coast. 


GOOD CARE FOR DAIRY COWS. 


Very few dairymen have any idea how 
greatly the yield of cows may be increased 
by better feed and care. We think it a 
great folly for men, who are making only 
one hundred to one hundred and twenty-five 
pounds of butter per cow, to try to increase 
their produce by the introduction of Ayr- 
shire or Jersey blood. ‘There is no com- 
mon herd, selected with the ordinary skill 
that every dairymen should possess, that 
will not give one hundred and fifty pounds 
of butter and upwards to a cow, if they are 
properly taken care of. The improved 
breeds and their grades are no better, if as 
good, as common stocks, under neglect and 
poor feeding. A correspondent in an ex- 
change says: “1 have made a thousand 
pounds of good butter in a season from four 
cows, and not one of them was registered or 
had a fashionable pedigree, or was bought 
at a price to exceed $50 ;” and adds, “ In my 
own experience, when | bave bought cow of 
stingy feeders, they have nearly doubled 
their product, and that, too, without the aid 
of warm or steamed food.” Such has been 
the experience of not a few. A man once 
bragged that he had sold us the poorest 
cow in his herd. She was a small and timid 
heifer, and was mastered by nearly every 
other in an ill-kept herd that averaged little 
if any over one hundred pounds to the cow. 
That heifer now makes over three hundred 
pounds a year. A test of her milk, a few 
Cays ogo, gave twenty-five and a half ounces 
of butter from aday’s product. How could 
such a man tell whether he cheats another 
when he sells him a cow, or not? His 
“strong holt” is in cheating himself.— 
Vermont Farmer. 


<_< 


Farmers "ot Readers.— Whenever 
any reform is Undertaken, looking to the 
amelioration of the condition of farmers, 
one difficulty will be encountered, and that 
is, that farmers are not generally readers of 
those papers and journals exclusively de- 
voted to uheir interest. 

A few years ago, while located near a 
village eomposed mostiy of mechanics, 
we were led to remark that a large pro- 
portion of them subscribed for and studied 
scientific or mechanical journals, most of 
them rather expensive, and that, too, when 
many of them were behind at least-a month 
with their various bills. Merchants and 
dealers have their dailies, which they study 
carefully, that the state of the trade may be 
noted, and changes in the markets under- 
stood ; they hesitate not to do this, although 
the expense ia from twelve to twenty dol- 
lars per year. Physicians and lawyers have 
their own papers, and even agents have 
their monthly guides issued. Political 
demagogues, and even some clssses of ter- 
ritorial agents, take advantage of this neg- 
lect of the farmers to take the papers. 
Speculators or dealers often make hand- 
some profits by striking out among the far- 
mers immediately after the rise in some 
kind of produce, which they have to sell, 
and buy at the old price, and sell at the ad. 
vance ; indeed, much of the exorbitant prof- 
its of middlemen are possible only on ac- 
count of the ignorance of farmers and 
others. 

We mention these facts, hopi the 
Grange will take them ye O pnilder 
them more thoroughly, and, ie, de- 
vise some means to induce embers to 
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Questions & Answers, 


BROKEN RIBS. 
Editor Massa is 

aaa a 
columns of the Ploughman how to treat a 
horse with a part of his ribs broken, and if 
they are known to get well and serviceable 
as ever. OLD Susscriper. 

It is not a rare occurrance for a horse to 
have fractured ribs, it depends upon the 
severity of the injury whether the animal 
is able to perform the usual amount of 
labor afterwards. 

In some such cases the contusion is so 
great that pleurisy results, in others the ribs 
are fractured in a manner, which lessons 
the size of the chest thereby preventing the 
necessary expansion, to fill the lung with a 
sufficient amount of air for respiration 
when at work. As for treatment, little can 
be done except to keep the animal at rest. 
If the swelling is great the part may be 
bathed with a cooling lotion, vinegar and 
water or New England rum and vinegar, 
equal parts will answer the purpose.—[Ep. 





TURF CUTTER. 
Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 

in answer to “w. u.,” I would say, I 
made one that worked splendidly. I took 
a hard wood plank about the length of a 
plough beam, and then morticed a hole the 
size of a Coulter, had an iron plate upon 
top and bottom, so as to keep the cutter in 
place, putting it well back. I then made 
handles like plough handles, then hitched 
the horse to it, cutting it into squares of 
about one foet. Then I had but little 
trouble in turning it with a grab hook. 

I would say I have not secured a patent, 
so “ w. H.” can make and use it without 
infringement. 

P. 8. I put mud shoes on the horse. 
Nashua, N. H., 





Cc. P. M. 


etl 


THOSE BRITTANY CALVES. 


Editor Massachusetts Plouyhman. 

Iam much in the fix in which General 
Jackson found himself, when he had to ask 
Major Jack Downing to shake hands with 
him. 

Your kindly notice of the little Brittanies 
for adoption, brought applications so nu- 
merous that I must beg to avail of the me- 
dium of the Plouchwos te premln. tothe 
its wide circulation. 

C. C. Thomas & Boys, of Walpole, Msss., 
are the lucky ones. The calves are very 
little beauties, perfect in form, marked very 
nearly alike, and dropped the same day. 
I do not know how I can serve any of the 
many others wanting Brittany bulls, unless 
I should conclude to dispose of one that is 
now a year old. D. BF. 
Mt. Auburn, Feb. 1876. 





EXTRAORDINARY GROWTH. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 

I have a young heifer about 18 months 
old, which I raised myself. She lost one of 
her teats. It looked as though it had been 
cut with a knife lengthwise. By taking hold 
of it it came off and bled a very little, and 
in a very short time it grew out again all 
perfect. Inever saw nor heard of the like 
before. A subscriber, C. We & 

Framingham, Feb. 21, 1876. 


ee 


TURF CUTTER. 
Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 

In the Ploughman a Turf Cutter is called 
for. I have a Ditching Machine that cuts a 
ditch as fast as a horse can walk with 
meadow shoes on. I have ditched my 
meadows, and have an order to dig as 
many ditches in Duxbury Marsh as I like. 
One cause of the blight one ran berries is too 
much water over them. Thetime bas come 
for farmers to insure their own horses free 
from city risks. I have a turfing knife two 
feet cut, home made, if your friend likes to 
try new tools. Yours truly, J. A. He 

Marshfield, Mass., Feb. 21, 1876. 





“SICK COW.” 

Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 

I saw the letter of p. B. F, of Watertown, 
in the Ploughman, about the “Sick Cow.” 
Now my best cow died just twenty-four 
hours later under ali the circumstances he 
states. Mine had appeared weil. She had 
a calf two days old; both animals looking 
and eating well. The cow was treated to 
warm drink and well cared for. I live in 
Cambridgeport when not on my farm in 
Littleton. I got s telegram in an hour, and 
was at my barn before the cow was cold, As 
this was my second cow that had died, I 
proceeded to make an examination of her, 
in order to count on the chances for the re- 
mainder of the family (sixteen head.) Took 
off the hide and legs, unjointing the legs, 
abdomen largely di stended, uterus perfectly 
correct, smaller intestines not affected, 
stomachs all in good order except the first, 
one-quarter of which was changed to a 
brownish color and was weaker and easier 
to punch a hole through, than the well part, 
but the diaphragm was much worse, being 
changed to a sort of fatty degeneration and 
it was ulmost as rotten as wet brown paper, 
the whole of it. I wonder it did not rupture 
as the cow walked along. So the cow had 
been sick #ong time, but we did not know 
it. She had eaten and digested well and 
the food in her while it was yet warm, was 
in a good state. She was not much worse 
to examine than a beef cow. The lungs and 
liver were as wellas you would expect to 
find. But the immediate cause of her death 
was about half pint or less of yellowish 
clear water inside the heart case. So the cow 
died of dropsy of the heart. The only cause 
that I can suggest for her sickness, was a 
want of sufficient exercise in the open air, 
since she came to the barn. I once assisted 
in dissecting a man who died with a stomach 
and diaphragm, affected like this cow, and 
whose heart case contained about the same 
proportion of water. He was sick for weeks, 
and I was astonished to find a case so neatly 
parallel in an animal. 3. B. W. 

leanne T 

tar Harris Lewis’s herd of Shorthorn cows 

gave the first 185 days of last season an 


average of one pound of butter each per day. 
Average per Ae tee the Shaina 245 

















become readers.— Hi 


= Fed no grain. Sets his milk in 
arge pans. 


ground plaster and manure from the stable, 


_| Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 


Correspondence, 


 — ee eee 


WINTER BUTTER. 


auwor Massachusetts Ploughman: 

One of the subscribers of the Ploughman 
happened in at our house the other day just 
as I had taken my butter from the churn, and 
as is natural for us farmer's wives, I asked 
him’to look at it. He said it looked nice, and 
asked if I had any trouble if bringingit. I 
told him no. He then spoke of an article 
in the Ploughman entitled “ Winter Butter,” 
said he would send me the paper, and 
wished I would reply to it. 


ing winter butter, but I will tell you my 
way. Iset my milk in the cellar and keep 
it flve meals, skimming two at a time. I 
put the cream in atin pail and set in a 
kettle of hot water until it is scalding hot : 
then I carry it back to the cellar and pour 
it into a stone pot. When I have sufficient 
cream, I churn, but never the same day. 
I scald the cream, but the next morning, 
then I find the temperature about nght by 
scalding well the churn. It takes from 
fisteen minutes to half an hour to churn. 
I find this a much easier way than scalding 
the milk. My butter is good color, and 
very sweet and I find ready sale for it. 
Much, I think, depends upon the cows and 
the way they are fed. Our cows are fed 
upon hay and meal, and we call them two as 
good cows as arybody has. One cow made 
in thirty-two days, 59 3-4 pounds of butter. 
If u. Pp. will scald the cream I think she 
will find no trouble in making good winter 
butter. 8. 
Marlboro’. Mass. Feb. 12, 1876. 


RECLAIMING WORN OUT GRASS 
LANDS. 
Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 
Drainage, ploughing and seeding down, 
is the usual] method for low, wet and meadow 
lands. Cultivation, manuring and “ laying 
down to grass,” might be called the general 
and grand remedy. 
This lingering and slow process may be 
the only, and possibly the best remedy. 
But dare not some bold adventurer of the 
soil leave the old beaten track, and try to 
find a shorter “ Northwest Passage?” Who 
will, this coming season, make an attempt 


with the Disk harrow ? or, if that instru. 


two to four acres, apply a good coating of 


or other fertilizer, beneath which, or over 
which, shall be sown timothy and clover 
seed ? The quantity of seed can be deter- 
mined by the condition of the land. If very 
much exhausted, two-thirds the amount 
usually sown per acre—otherwise not 80 
much. In either case, whether the seed be 
sown before or after the top dressing, let 
the roller be passed over the whole, thor- 
oughly,—and the entire work be accom- 
plished as soon as the ground in the spring 
will permit. If the month of August or first 
weeks of September be a better time than 
the spring, then try the latter season with 
one kind of seed, and the last of summer or 
early autumn with another. A. M. P. 


—_—— ——— 


A FEW REMARKS ON THE PLANT- 
ING OF TREES. 


Although the winter season is not the 
best for practical digging, leveling and 
planting, yet it affords to the man of taste a 
period of study and observation regarding 
the effects of grouping or massing in tree 
and shrub planting, all unlike that of mid- 
summer when all plants are clothed alike 
with foliage. Generaily speaking, our tree 
planters have studied but one season, and 
too little attention has been given toward 
planting such trees and shrubs, and in such 
positions as to make them conspicuous and 
pleasant tothe eye, in winter as well as 
summer. 

Now, therefore, is the t'me to look out 
from your windows and from your sunny 
south-side porches and see just where a few 
Rhododendrons or a bush of Evergreen 
Thorn, with its masses of clusters of bright 
berries, or a low spreading bush of the 


I have not had much experience in mak-} = 





“ Success ” is now twelve years old; near- 
ly white ; is vigorous and hardy, and a very 
easy keeper; combines, to an extraordinary 
degree of perfection, large size, compact- 
ness and symmetry of form, with an elegance 
and attractiveness in general appearance 
and movement seldom found in one animal. 
He was the first stallion ever imported di- 


a 


IMPORTED BY M. W, DUNHAM, WA 


rect from France to the State of Illinois ; 
and the impression made by him and his 
get (some of which are owned in almost 
every northern State from the Rocky Moun- 
tains to the Hudson river) has contributed 
largely to the popularity of the treed in this 
country. His success in the stud has been 
most remarkable, and probably has nevez 





PERCGCHERON-NORMAN STALLION “SUCCESS.” 





YNE, DU PAGE COUNTY, ILLINOIS, 


been equaled by any stal'ion in America 
upon the same quality of mares, some of 
which have weighed less than eight hundred 
pounds. 

His get are uniformly large-sized, com- 
| pactly built, clean-limbed, stylish and ac- 
tive, whether bred from large or small 
mares. 


Correspondence, 


Written expressly for the Mi A 
HOG CHOLERA. 
BY R. GOODMAN, ESQ. 
subject of scientific study than those of 
most other animals, and singularly, too, 
for the genera: physiological structure of 
the hog nearly resembles that of man, and 
both are liable to similar compl!aints, such 
as pulmonary affections, colds, coughs, &c., 
and from the like causes. And yet while 
we do not hesitate to trace back the dis- 
eases of man to the proper source, we hesi- 
tate to do so with those of the hog, and in- 
stead of realizing th t prevention is better 
and more economical than cure, we apply 
remedies haphazard and empirically when 
the swine get sick, and trust to luck and 
quackery. 
The cholera which is getting to be with 
trichinosis an epidemic among the porkers, 
is looked upon as a mysterious disease, and 
the ingenuity exercised in accounting for its 
existence is truly wonderful. It is said that 
a committee appointed to examine into the 
cause of chronic diarrhoea in the army in 
1864 reported in a pamphlet that this dis 
ease and hog-cholera were both caused by 
too much sugar and starch in the diet. No 
doubt the same sapient committee would 
have reported that the lousiness, diarrhea 
and general wasting away of the prisoners at 
Andersonville, Macon and the Libby, re- 
sulted also from too much saccharine matter 
extracted frem the scanty rations allotted 
them instead of insufficient proper food, 
close penning in filthy and damp places and 
want of clothing and exercise. The eur- 
geon general’s report of the sickness and 
mortality of the army during the rebellion 
shows an aggregate of 44,558 deaths due to 
Their value, as demonstrated {by the ac-|the several forms of diarrhea and dysen- 
tual sales made, will be seen by the follow-| tery, and 17,000 men discharged from dis- 
ing summary: The average aze of all colts ability arising from these cistempers, and 
of his get ever sold is about two years and | the true cause for these deaths and sickness 
eight months; the average price, $450; 
and during the year 1874 thirty-six thousand 
dollars ($36,000) worth of his get were 
sold. 





« . 


will most likely be found in the large 
amount of trichinous and cholera’d pork 
served out and imperfectly cooked and 


hastily eaten. Dr. Sutton in his report on 





PEACH CULTURE. 


woop? he nat in possession. with the common Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 
off, or cutting with the Disk harrow, the 
old roots to a considerable extent, on, say 


more generally CUlti~ 
sent in New England. Strange as it mey 
sound to you I hardly know a tarmer who 
has a cultivated fruit tree upon his farm. 
A few wild ones is all they can afford. The 
reason given is that they will not live in 
Southern Rhode Island. So unanimous 
was this opinion that we were nearly con- 
vinced of its truth. We asked one question 
and that decided us to doubt its truth. The 
question was, have you planted trees your- 
self? Most of the answers were “no.” 
Others said they had and showed me the 
trees, I noted the fact and decided to test 
the question. We started on a very small 
scale, and we are convinced that peaches 
can be grown here. One fact must be kept 
in view, however, that the tree after being 
set out must be taken care of. The peach 
tree borer delights to work upon them, and 
if the trees are allowed to become sward 
bound they are doomed. The culture is very 
easy; it is, simply keep the ground clean 
around the roots and the surface well sup- 
plied with wood ashes, put one-half peck of 
them around both spring and fall, and you 
need have no fear. 

The peach is worth cultivating, its blos- 
soms in spring are truly lovely, while the 
fruit would make a hermit laugh. We 
would advise farmers to set out a few trees 
around the house. Nothing in our opinion 
would make a place look more attractive. 
We trust farmers will in the future give 
this fruit a trial, and we know that if they 
will do the fair thing by the tree, that the 
tee will do a fair thing by them. 

Bear in mind, farmers, that a peach tree if 
taken care of will live in New England. Do 


not doubt it until you try yourself and fail 
to prove it. J. Ne As 


Stuartdale, R. I., Feb. 1876. 
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TOO BIG A STATEMENT. 


LUSH 4. 1s ae pew 











Strawberry tree, (Euyonymous,) may be 
placed to form in winter an object to please 
the eye and in summer cause no undesirable 
harmony in connection with the foliage of 
other trees and shrubs. Now, in the winter, 
18 the time to mark such trees for cutting 
away as distinctly interfere with an open 
and clear view of some prominent point, 
some stately building, a distant view of an 
old mill, or, perhaps, of the adjoining town; 
a church spire, or a neighbor's residence, 
Now, in winter, is a good time to study 
the varied effect brought about by different 
ways of planting—i. ¢., whether in close 
masses or wide spreading groups. It isa 
time to study the results of artificial rock- 
work, and note ifin it there is anything like 
unto nature. Now, in the winter, is the time 
to prepare on paper the lines and positions 
for each road, footpath and tree or shrub 
designed to be made or planted the coming 
spring. Now is the time, wren there is time, 
to fully observe the crowded condition of 
one man's grounds, or the evident inappro- 
priateness of position of one or more trees 
placed in another’s. Now is the time, if you 
are going to build any extent of roadway, 
to note the amount of water, the tendency 
of snows to drift, and other matters that 
after the road is built will make or mar its 
daily useful value. 

There is much need that American agri- 
culturists devote more attention to effect not 


only in the adornment of the grounds about 
their houses, but in their tree planting on 
the farm. True, a tree is a thing of beauty ; 
but it may destroy harmonious effect and 
obstruct views of far greater beauty if un- 
wisely located, This is one thing the tree 
planter should always consider. 
Ohio. F. R. E. 
gar At the annual meeting of the farmers 
and Mechanics’ Association of Leominster 
the following officers were chosen for the 
ensuing year: President, J. H. Goodale ; 
Vice Presidents, Geo. H. Grout and Geo. 
F. Morse ; , J. W. Gates; Treas- 
urer, Levi Goss; Executive Committee, M. 


Editor A.assachusette Ploughman : 
“ Agricola” makes some statements in a 
late number of the Ploughman concernin g 
profitable farming in Waylan’. He speaks 
of only one farm and one man, Timothy 
Maloy. It is true, Timothy has charge of 
the Gen. Ritter, homestead, now owned by 
Josiah Ritter, Eq, of Waltham. It is also 
true that Maloy is a right clever man, and 
tries to do his level best in running the 
farm. True also that the place is an aver- 
age one—nothing more. He, Agricola, 
speaks only of three articles of produce, 
viz., pickles, roots and corn. I am not 
posted on pickles ; of roots, he says from 
three-fourths of an acre he raised 460 bush- 
els of roots ; whether apple tree, pine, cube 
or mangel we are not told. Then he says: 
“But the yield which I think will surprise 
the farmer is that of corn ;” Amen—I fully 
agree with him. That is, the statement, not 
the crop; I think Bristow’s Anti-Whiskey 
ring detectives would take the Inflation out 
of his, Agricola’s statement in short metre. 
I think the testimony is exparte—I should 
rather have Tim’s farming than his arith- 
metic. 

« Lest men suspect your tale untrue, 

Keep probability ia view.” 
The most important rule in arithmetic is 
is simple addition. Over eighty bushels of 
shelled corn to the acre! I cannot speak 
for the valley of the Mohawk, the Maumee, 
or the Kansas, but the thing never was 
done in Wayland, and Wayland is « full 
average farming town for Middlesex Co. 
E have raised corn, a8 good in quality or 
quantity in this town for fifty years, as the 
next man, and fifty bushels to the acre is 
more than I average in twenty years. 
205 chalk marks on the rafters of a corn 
loft is all well, but it is not 205 good honest 
bushels of ears of corn on one and one- 
quarter acres of land, by a long chalk. On 
such testimony I can throw Agricola’s story 





C. Ghapman, C. F. Boyden, W. A. Fuller, 

W. Sheldon and D. B. Stratton ; | 
ee Committee, Porter Piper and Jo-, 
seph 





ng 
Cozszens. 


all into the shade. What do you think of 
$700 worth of pickles on less then five stres 
of sand plain, that never had fertility 


enough to sward over? The man is ready 
to swear it. Cut it down one-half and I 


at balls eeith wrmee Vane 


A GOOD BUTTER COW. 
Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 








We give the following from a private 
letter. It is the record of an extraordinary 
cow, and for a winter product it is hard to 
beat : “ I send you one tub of butter of 37 
lbs. This beats the old Brindle. We have 
churned twice to fill this tub. She made 
21 lbs in seven days, and the next seven 
days 2i lbs.—42 lbs in 14 days. That makes 
just three lbs per day. I send you this tub 
and we are eating the balance. I seeded 
down a piece of ground last spring, and cut 
the first crop the 15th of July. The last of 
August I cut the second crop. ‘This cow is 
fed on the second cutting, 20 lbs of hay per 
day, and a peck of potatoes, four quarts 
morning and evening. This is the feed that 
has made the above butter in 14 days. The 
old Brindle made two and one-half pounds 
per day, and this cow has made three per 


day.” As & 
Craftsbury, Vi., Jan. 14, 1876. 





PEDIGREE. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 
Why should all the encouragement, in 
stock raising, be given to a few rich farmers, 


traced back inthe Herd Book, to some 
noted animals ? 

Why do the agricultural societies, offer 
premiums to the few rich farmers, and shut 
out the great mass ? 

I have a cow known in this neighborhood 
ss the Mace Breed. She is ten years old, 
a splendid animal ; as good as she is hand- 
some. Her last calf was born the 10th day 
of April, 1875. She has been in milk ten 
months, and has given in that time 960 
gallons of rich milk. She started at twenty 
quarts per day. The first five months, she 
averaged sixteen quarts per day. Has given 
eight quarts per day since the first of Feb- 
ruary. Her next calf will be due about the 
middle of May. I have been looking up her 
pedigree and can trace it back to Mc. 
Ararat, in Turkey, Asia. (I have it from 
Noah’s Herd Book.) Thence along the 
shores of the Black and Mediterranean seas, 
thence to Saxony, Brittany and Holland, 
from Holland to Plymouth, Mass. Next we 
find her in Salem, Mass. Her calf was sent 
from Salem, Mass., to North Hampton, N. 
H., and was owned in a family, by the 
name of Mace ; whence she took the name, 
of the Mace Breed ; and has kept that name 
the last twenty years. 

Who will dispute her pedigree ? 

But no one of her progeny, however 
good, can get a premium ; though no one of 
the breed was ever known to fail. Lest I 
should make this article tedious in length, 
I will sum it all up, in afew words. The 
origin of the Mace Breed cow, (male and 
female) is from Noah’s Ark. 

A SvupscrIBeER. 

North Hampton, N. H., Feb. 19th, 1876. 


A Monster Cueess.—Mr. J. B. Phillips, 
a well-known dairyman of Ashtal.ula county, 
Ohio, has recently made arrangements for 
exhibiting a mammoth cheese at the Centen- 
nial, the weight of which is to be 29,000 
pounds. The Dairymen’s Association of the 
Western reserve have raised a fund of over 
$2,000 toward defraying expenses in getting 
up this immense product of the dairy. It 1s 
said a car is now being built at Pittsburg 
for the special accommodation of the monster 
cheese. This when finished and sent to 
Philadelphia, will doubtless be the largest 
cheese ever heard of in the world. 





war Farmers having calves which do not 
thrive, should look to their bedding. If 
they are obliged to stand and lie on ice, or 
worse yet on wet manure, it is impossible to 
make them grow, or even to i in a 
healthfal condition. The blood in their feet 
and legs circulates poorly and becomes dis- 
eased. This added to discomfort they 
suffer growth. They are not orly 
set back in size and take on bad shapes, but 
are permanently . Clean out the 
stables every day and bed them well.—V#. 
Farmer. 





who can pay a thousand dollars for a cow of | 
some foreign breed, whose pedigree can be | 


WINTER BUTTER CHURNING. 
E ditor Massachusetts Poughman: 


agricultural controversy, or to become an 
intelligent president of an agricultural so- 
ciety, neither am I a dairywoman, never 
wore a long apron, or a pinback in my 
life, neither do L profess to being much of 
a dairyman, yet I have been learning in the 
school of experience, and as some of the 
correspondents of the Ploughman seem to 
have been experiencing some trouble like 
unto my own, in the art of butter churning, 
[ can but relate my first efforts in that 
direction. We milk producers are all more 
or less subject to the going and coming of 
the milkman, if his customer Bidget O’Brien 
happens to have a likely goat come in, he 
will immediately notify some one of his 
dairymen that he cannot take all his milk, 
thus throwing milk on h:s hands that must 
be turned to some good account. Butter 
making is naturally hia first thought, and it 
behooves him to be provided with a good 
churn and other paraphernalia for turning 
the surplus lacteal fluid into butter and 
buttermilk. If you should not happen to 
|have achurn at hand, inprovise one same 
| as I did, by taking a three gallon stone pre- 
“serve jar witha small top, cut out of some 
clear pine or spruce wood a snug fitting 
cover, making it a little dishing around the 
hole in the center through which the dasher 
is to pass, take a broom handle, (be sure 
and get the one from the new broom your 
wife has just received from the grocer, as it 
would tend to make her good natured while 
you are churning your first batch of cream 
in the kitchen,) affix some cross sticke on 
one end firmly and you have a complete old 
fashioned churn ; now it may not be consid- 
ered exactly the proper vocation of the 
“man of the house” to charn the butter, 
but I am just,selfish enough to enjoy having 
something to do indoors these cold stormy 
winter days, and as it lightens the labors of 
the female portion of the household to at- 
tend at times to the duty of churning the 
butter, I take pleasure in holding the reigns 
over the dasher. But now for my first ex- 
perience, I had accumulated about a gallon 
of nice looking cream, which had been sit- 
ting in avery cold closet in the very cold 
weather we had the early part of winter, I 
was fool enough, yes, that is the word, (but 
don’t be offended, those who have done the 
same thing, at my calling myself a fool,) 
to place that ice cold cream into that stone 
jar, and to commence churning at the end 
of the room, furtherest from the fire; I 
churned one hour until dinner, and conclud- 
ed that the cream needed rest, | knew that 
I did, and proceeded to despatch my portion 
of the noon meal with a relish ; after dinner 
1 churned another hour, (I have always re- 
joiced that my maker endowed me with 
good share of perseverance.) I must here 
pause to remark, that I acquired the habit 
of smoking at an early age, and when intent 
upon accomplishing any particular object, I 
often resort to my tobacco, and however 
much it may be considered unwise to smoke 
while churning, I could not resist the temp- 
tation of drawing consolation from my pipe. 
I lit it and churned another hour, by which 
time I found my stock of tobacco was ex- 
hausted, the butter had not come, yet my 
stock of patience held out, or I felt sure it 
would if I kept up the fire, (in my pipe) I 
let the cream rest and as there was no store 
near, I started for the nearest pond, where I 
felt sure that I should find some of the boys 
skating who used the weed, I was success- 
ful in procuring a supply, and returned to 
my labors, after another hour’s churning, I 
coneleded that the cream must be too cold, 
(although I was farfrom it.) I now placed 
the jarin a pan of warm water, (my wife 
claimed that J had been in hot water all 
day,) but Idid not heed the remarks or 
laughter at my expense going on in the next 
room. I wasintent on bringing on that 
butter as there was unfortunately none in 
the house, and hot biscuit without butter is 
much like Brooklyn without a church row, as 














the trichine disease as observed in Indiana 

in 1874 estimates that from four to six per 

cent of the five million hogs packed that 

winter were affected with trichinw, which 

the disease produced 18 In tnelorm bi gub- 

tro-entirites, diarrhea, &e. In “ Flint’s 

practice of medicine,” the hog cholera is said 

to be trichinosis, but Dr. Sutton says that 

he procured flesh from six hogs which 

had died with unmistakable symptoms of 

hog cholera, and after a most careful micro- 

scopical examination of this flesh for hours 

together, was unable to detect in a single 

instance trichine. Of course the diseases 
are different, though arising in a measure 
from the same causes, improper food, such 
as offal of slaughter houses and of diseased 
cattle, close herding, damp and mouldy 
pens or yards, and general uncleanliness, 
But trichinosis is developed from a parasite 
common to swine, wild and domesticated, as 
well as to other animals, dogs and cats for 

instance, and which does no harm until by 
toul feeding and keeping, the blood gets 
poisoned and the system out of order, and 
then if the flesh of the hog is eaten and the 
parasites get into the human stomach, they 
ery havoc and let loose the worms of war ! 
The armed tapeworm is another parasite 
with less murderous propensities which en- 
ters the human flesh from that of the swine's, 
as the tape worm with a less belligerent 
title occasionally comes from beef and veal. 
Cholera is the same the world over, and we 
have only to look at the history of the ori- 
gin of the Asiatic cholera, or study it as it 
exists now in the regions of the East amid, 
for instance, the uncleanly pilgrims to 
Mecca, to see that it originates in dirt, 
want and crowds; following the great lead- 
ing tracks of commerce, the march of armies, 
and always falling most heavily on the in- 
habitants of places where there is deficient 
drainage and ventilation, accumulations of 
putrescent matter, want of personal cleanli- 
ness, selecting in cities the usual haunts of 
typhus fever, and being most fatal near 


the supper hour drew nigh, my patience be- 
gan to recede, and as there was no sign of 
VaR nig woenigeL.aamioe.!.T of wyith the 
menced a new modus operandi, made a new 
departure, and by dint of hard hlows, much 
spattering, and many hard words, spoken in 
alow tone, so that the ladies in the next 
room could not hear ; I succeeded in bring- 
ing, what? well never mind, it has been 
useful in soap making, but too dark colored 
to be called butter, so much for my first at- 
tempt. I siept on it, (not the butter but 
the method of making, and at last stumbled 
upon the very method advised by the 
Ploughman, of warming the cream, the 
churn, and the hearts of my family, by giv- 
ing them an excellent article of butter from 
the same churned by Unowno. 
Wakefield, Mass., Feb. 28th, 1876. 


Connecticut Steck Breeders’ 
Association.—At the annual meeting of 
the Conrnectieut Stock Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, held in Hartford, Tuesday Feb. 8th, F. 
W. Russell, secretary, the tollowing officers 
and directors were elected. Mr. Ebenezer 
Roberts, declining to accept the Presiuency 
again; President—Burdett Loomis. Vice 
Presidents—Charles M. Pond, Charles M. 
Beach, J. Hart Welch. Secretary—Alex- 
ander Harbison. Treasurer—Morgan G. 
Bulkeley. Directors—Ebenezer Roberts, 
Burdett Loomis, Charles M. Pond, Marshall 
Jewell, Henry Keney, Charles M. Beach, 
Frederick W. Russell, Oliver D. Seymour, 
Alexander Harbison, Wm. H. Peck, Eugene 
L. Kenyon, George S. Gilman, J. C. Capen, 
J. Hart Welch, John L. Wilder, S. M. 
Wells, John R. Hills, Morgan G. Bulkeley, 
Charles S. Weatherby. Auditors—Samuel 
F. Jones, Hamilton W. Conklin. 


Slorigulture, 77 
ASHES AND IRON FOR FLOWERS. 


The observation of practical and experi- 
mental gardeners seems to confirm the fact 
that, to procure brilliant colors in flowers, 
it is necessary to supply the soil with an 
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abundance of ferruginous constituents and 
silica. ‘The latter supplies a material (says 
S. E. Todd, in one of our foreign exchanges) 
which is of vast importance in the produc- 
tion of that briliancy of the petals and the 
dark green lustre of the leaves. Then, if 
potash be added, or the ground be dressed 
round about the growing flowers with 
unleached wood ashes, an increased bril- 
liancy will appear in every petal and leaf. 

Any person who cultivates only a few 
flowers in pots, or between gfassy lawns, or 
on spacious parterres, may readily satisfy 
himself of the exceedingly useful part the 
foregoing materials play in the production 
of beautiful flowers. Even white flowers, 
or roses that have petals nearly white, will 
be greatly improved in brilliancy by provid- 
ing iron sand, and unleached ashes for the 
roots of growing plants. Ferruginous 
material may be applied to the soil where 
flowers are growing, or where they are to 
grow, by procuring a supply of oxide of 
iron, in the form of the dark colored scales 
that fall from the heated bars of iron when 
the metal is hammered by the blacksmiths. 

Iron turnings and iron filings, which may 
be obtained jor a trifle at most machine 
shops, should be worked into the soil near 
flowers; and in a few years it will be per- 
ceived that all the minute fragments will 
have been dissolved, thus furnishing the 
choicest material for painting the gayest 
colors of the flower garden. When there 
is an excess of vegetable mold in a flower 
bed, and a deficiency of silica or sand, the 
flowers will never be so rich in color, nor so 
brilliant, as they would be were a liberal 
dressing of sand, or sandy loam, worked 
down into the bed, where the growing roots 
could reach it. If wood ashes can be 
obtained readily, let a dressing be spread 
over the surface of the ground, about half 
an inch deep, and be raked in. 

A dressing of quicklime will be found 
excellent for flowers of every description. 
It is also of eminent importance to improve 
the fertility of the soil where flowers are 
growing, in order to have mature, plump, 
ripe seed. Let the foregoing materials be 
spread around the flowers, and raked in at 
any convenient period of the year. When 
soil is prepared for flowers in pots, let some 


rivers and marshes. The hog cholera is 
generated in the same way, selects its vic- 
tims from its foul and filthy kept animals, 
and can be eradicated only by cleanliness 
and diet. No such thing as hog cholera or 
trichiuosis was ever heard of among people 
who let their swine pasture on their natural 
food, grass, acorns and roots and gave them 
access to clear water and plenty of exercise. 
and even where hogs are confined and 
measureably afforded these indulgences and 
only two or three are penned up together, 
this disease is unknown, but it owes its 
habitat to the west, where the hogs reared 
to be slaughtered and packed by the mil- 
lions are shut up in “demnition moist” 
pens, fed on the offal of diseased cattle, de- 
prived of their natural beverage and baths, 
and subjected to the most disgusting treat- 
ment, that the cholera appears, and men 
wonder and cry aloud for medicines. 

“ The hog cholera,” “says a correspondent 
in New Jersey to an agricultural paper, 
“has made its appearance, being brought 
here by a drove of western hogs.” “ In 
August last,” says another correspondent 
from Vermont, “we had a disease among 
hogs, confined however, to one slaughter 
yard upon my farm.” They ate the offal of 
cattle sick with what was pronounced Texas 
fever. About a hundred hogs died in that 
yard from hog cholera. Why shouldn’t they ? 
Better that these hogs should die than their 
flesh after such feeding be eaten by human 
beings! Oue of the best remedies for this 
disease before diarrhoea sets in is soap, which 
is used largely as a prevention at the west 
by many farmers, and it is asserted that the 
hogs which get the refuse of hotels never 
suffer from cholera because so much eoap is 
used in washing dishes, and give virtue to 
the slops. All the medical authorities 
sand, some oxide of iron, ahd ashes be| which have investigated this disesse popu- 
mingled thoroughly with the leaf mold.— larly known as hog cholera, set it down as 
Ex. a blood disease belonging to the anthorax 

i vines | type of fevers, but doctors of animals are a 
we Rade” on ae Sen pee and ar deal like their brethren who despoil 
juicy ; and put in the barn for winter feed pumen patients of their possessions; they 
to be fed occasionally, or as roots are. care more for curing « complaint than find- 














